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THE CITY OF THE DEAD. 


The Necropolis of Thebes is one of the 
many interesting scenes embraced within the 
extensive and apparently barren landscape 
presented in the frontispiece of the last num- 
ber of the Penny Magazine ; (see page 655) 
and we would recommend to the reader oc- 
casionally to recur to that picture, and make 
some efforts to impress upon his mind the 
leading points of Egyptian geography and his- 
tory which, naturaily enough, connect them- 
selves with that commanding view. 

When Egypt is mentioned, let the fancy 
place itself upon the heights above Cairo, 
and cast a survey around. There in the lati- 
tude of 30° north, a retrospect of about 100 
miles overlooks the fertile Delta, intersected 
by the seven mouths of the Nile, and bounded 
North by the Meditterranean shore, where 
in turn, have landed the galleys of Greece, 
Rome and her barbarous conquerors, the 
squadrons of the Turks and the Crusaders 
and the fleets of France and England, the 
two latter having there maintained one of 
their most decisive conflicts. 

Do we read of a journey to or from the 
Holy land, either in ancient_or in modern 
time? Yonder, eastward, is the camel path 
trodden by Abraham, Joseph, his brethren, 
and his father, by Moses at the head of their 
numerous descendants, by Pharoah and his 
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horses in their pursuit, by Jeroboam when 
he went to divide the kingdom of Israel, by 
Jeremiah who fled with the captivity, by the 
Savior, when saved from Herod by the flight 
into Egypt, and by numerous companies 
and individuals since, which none but the 
well read student of history can pretend to 
name in their order. (See Rodinson’s Biblical 
Researches, Vol. I. for a minute description 
of the desert, and the names, dates and obser- 
vations of distinguished travellers in it.) 

Turning the eye once more towards the 
south, and looking up the Nile, the city of 
Thebes lies far off upon the plain, and near it 
its ancient cemetry, now called the Necropo- 
lis—the city of its dead. 

Referring once more to the view on the 
first page of our last number, (p. 65,) we will 
insert a few extracts from Dr.Clarke’s Travels, 
(Vol. iii. chap. 3.) They are so minute and 
lively, that the perusal may be considered as 
affording the reader an advantage inferior 
only to the sight of a large panoramic picture 
taken from the spot. We fancy ourselves 
staoding beside the writer, who viewed the 
extensive scene in the month of August, 1798, 
while the British army held possession .of the 
country, after their victory over the French 
had placed it in their power. 

He remarks that the spot on which he 
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stood was occupied at avery early period. 
He says, “‘ Long before the foundation, even of 
the Egyptian Babylon, an establishment had 
taken place upon the spot. The situation of 
the citadel of Cairo, corresponds with the lo- 
cality of a city almost as old as Memphis. 
The district in which it stands was the land 








me 


South-west and West.—Immediately be- 
neath the eye is seen the ageduct, supported 
by arches, and extending two miles in length, 
from the Nile to the citadel; together with 
mosques, minarets, and immense heaps of 
sand. But the grand objeet viewed in this di- 
rection, is the Nile itself. At this time, hav- 
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of Goshen, or Rameses of Scripture, assigned ing attained its greatest elevation, extending 6 
by Joseph unto his father and his brethren, over a wide surface, and flowing with a great 
that they might be near to the seat of the. rapidity, it appeared covered with barges be- 
Egyptian kings. Their first settlement was longing to the army, and the various vessels 
in the same territory, at On, the BeETHSHEMESH of the country, spreading their enormous 
of the prophet Jeremiah, both of which sails on every part of it. The ruins of Old ? 
names are rendered, in the Septuagint, HELI- Cairo, the Island and groves of Rhouda, en- ¢ 
opoLis; but in their departure, according to rich this fine prospect. Beyond the river ap- 7 
¢ Josephus, they passed by the ruins of a city pears the town of Djiza, amidst the most < 
» called Letopolis, upon the side ef which Cam- beautiful groves of sycamore, fig and palm § 
¢ byses afterwards erected the Egyptian Bady- trees; still more remote, the pyramids of Q 
( Jon. Djiza and Saccara; and, beyond these, the < 
» Among all the sights which this extraordi- great Lybian Desert, extending to the utmost 
¢ nary country presents to the eyes of a Euro- verge of the visible horizon; a vast ocean of Q 
‘ pean traveller, there is nothing more novel sand. ¢ 
» than the view of objects beheld from the cita- North-west, and North.—The green plains 5 
¢ del. A very considerable district, whether of the Delta occupy ali the distant perspective ? 
‘ the spectator regard the east or the south, is in this direction, like so many islands, covered 
2 distinguished by one uniform buff color. To- with groves and gardéhs, and adorned with > 
¢ wards the north, this color is opposed by the white edifices; among these the djerms,can- ¢ 
>» most vivid green that imagination can con- jas, and other beautiful boats of the Nile, are § 
2 ceive; covering all the Delta. Upon the seen sailing. ; 
‘ west are seen the pyramids, reflecting the North-east.—The whole city of Cairo, ex- ¢ 
» sun’s beams, and as white as snow. In order $ tending from the north towards the north-east, 
¢ that the reader may comprehend the exact and surrounded, in the latter direction, by ? 
¢ situation of all that is seen from hence, this heaps of sand. Immediately beneath the 5 
) chapter may conclude bya detail of the rela- spectator, is seen a grand and gloomy struc- > 
¢ tive position of the different objects, as they ture, called T’he Mosque of Sultan Hassan, ¢ 
¢ were observed by a mariners compass. ‘This standing close to one of two lakes, which ap- 4 
2 mode of description was frequently used by pear among the crowded buildings of the city, : 
¢ the celebrated W heler, in the account he pub- Such is the surprising and highly diversi- °¢ 
‘ lished of his travels in Greece; and it will be 5 fied view from the citadel of Grand Cairo. ‘ 
) occasionally adopted in the remaining chap- It will not be too much to affirm of this ex- ? 
‘ ters of this section. ae — that a scene more pow- ¢ 
erfully affecting the mind, by the singularity 
) VIEW FROM THE CITADEL OF CAIRO. of its association, is not elsewhere caiaindh 2 
¢( ast.—A very unusual and striking specta- within any scope of human observation: a 5 
» cle; all the landscapes being of a buff, or profusion of nature, amidst her most awful > 
¢ or bright stone color; and the numerous privation; a disciplined army, encamped ¢ 
‘ buildings in view having the hue of the amidst lawless banditti; British pavilions, ‘ 
» plains on which they stand. In the distance and Bedouin tents: luxurious gardens, and 2 
2 is an arid desert, without a single mark of barren deserts; the pyramid and the mosque; ° 
‘ vegetation. Nearer to the eye appear im- the obelisk and the minaret; the sublimest ‘ 
> mense heaps of sand, the obelisk of Heliopo- monuments of human industry, amidst mould- 2 
¢ jis, and the stately mosques, minarets, and ering relics of Saracenic power.” ? 
‘ sepulchres, belonging to a cemetry of the ca- Let us, at this stage of our reflections, stop > 
) liphs in a suburb of Cairo, called Beladeen- a moment to form in our minds some ideas of 2 
2 san; a place crowded with buildings of a ) the actual state of things in ancient Egypt; ‘ 
? singularform. _ > and first of the nature of their religious sys- > 
2  South-east.—Hills and broken mounds, dis- ¢ tem, and the influence which it exerted upon 
¢ posed in vast masses, with very great grandeur. their social and intellectual condition. Here ‘ 
> South.—A grand scene of desolation; the ¢ weseea just and happy exhibition, verycom- 2 
¢ same buff color prevailing over every object. ? mon in those times, when the now ruinous < 
‘ In the fore-ground are the lofty quarries of 2 edifices were in a state of perfection, and de- 
2 Mount Mokatam, with ruined castles, mould- 2 voted to their uses for which they were ¢ 
ering domes, and the remains of other edifices, ¢ erected. Our countrymen Dr. Jones, in his ¢ 
‘ above, below, and stretching beneath the 5 valuable and interesting volume of Travels > 
heights, far into the plain. More distant,ap- <¢ in Egypt and Syria, published a few years 7 
pear the mountains of Upper Egypt, flanking § since, gives us the following original, and 4 
» the eastern bank of the Nile, and a wide, misty spirited sketch of what must have been fa- > 
(view of the Sard. ‘ miliar to many a successive generation of < 
oes PLL aw AFAAFVF LAT te a i a a a i i i ee i ee Ma a en ee a cee 
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that idolatrous people, in terms which do tation of an ancient Egyptian religious festi- 
credit ta his reading, his christian taste, and val, when the now ruinous temples were in a 
his descriptive powers. state of perfection, and the degrading idolatry 

This print offers a pretty correct represen- 2 was practised, for which they were erected. 
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A PYRAMID AND TEMPLE RESTORED. 


god Apis is dead. A white bull, fed solemn- 
ly and reverently in their temples, and to 
which all the land bowed down in worship, 
has suddenly expired, and the houses are all 
filled with alarm and woe. And here comes 
a long procession, sweeping onward from one 
of the gates; these, too, are mourners, and 
they seem touched .with even deeper grief. 
They are carrying a dozen singed cats to the 
place for solemn embalming, previous to in- 
terment, with sacred rites. 

These animals had been their peculiar 
household gods, and were kept in a sacred 
edifice, well fed and carefully tended ; but the 
building took fire, on which the alarmed 
worshippers rushed into the flames, regardless 
of themselves, and desirous only of extrica- 
ting their gods. But the bewildered animals 
in their fright escaped back to the fire, and 
numbers were burnt to death; and the pro- 
cession Is now carrying their bodies to be em- 
balmed. And there is another procession 
passing onward along the streets; they carry 
in solemn state a dog, their god, now dead, 
and which they are transporting to the place 
for sacred washing, preparatory to its removal 
in state to the city of Busiris for interment. 
Here, from out the water gate, comes another 
crowd in the habiliments of woe, and with 
sounds of grief. They are trapsporting, per- 
haps, a great benefactor to their city, some one 
whose bounties have flowed largely upon the 


The following just and animated description 
of such a scene we copy from Dr. Jones’s 
book, p. 41. 

“There was something pleasing in being 
made to get our first impressions of this an- 
cient region by moonlight. We were now 
amid the scenes of the earliest grandeur of 
Egypt. On one side of us, and but a few 
miles distant, had once stood the great city 
of Heliopolis; and on the other Memphis. 
Dim land of shadows and mystery, the pall 
of death hath been laid upon thee; but in- 
stead of concealing, it only makes thy fea- 
tures more solemn and more awful. 

What a scene of life and bustle was once 
upon this now silent plain. 

Ha! this is Memphis! And see how it 
stretches across, and covers all the plain. 
Towering aloft, is many a grave but magnifi- 
cent temple; there stretches the deep sha- 
dowed and interminable colonade; here 
frowns the massive tower for defence; and 
there lies concealed the luxurious bower 
of thegay. Dwellings of the simple and the 
astute, the noble and the lowly serf stretch 
around, far as the eye can reach, and count- 
less multitudes flock along thy streets; while 
here, closer to us, in the city of mummies, 
lie an equally countless number in the sear- 
ments of the grave. City of many centu- 
ries and of stately grandeur, we yield thee 
the reverence—but what noise is that? The 
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buzz of the multitude has suddenly changed, 5 poor, for such the mourners seem to be? No! 
and now comes the sound of wailmg on the these are two companies, one carrying a dead 
ear; and mark, how it increases in intensity, shrew-mouse, and the other a dead hawk, 
and spreads; and now all the land is filled ( to the place of sacred burial. But see, here 
with woe. ‘he cause—I have it now—their » comes a couple of hogs, hooted at and be- 
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¢ left in a state of nature. ion ; but green, yellow and purple are scarcely 
¢ ‘‘ The regal Protea, for whose beauties we less abundant, and blue is almost the only 
2 have from childhood entertained an almost color whose absence is remarked.” 
; instinctive respect, here blossoms spontane- “In emerald tufis, flowers purple, pink, and white, 
, oe on every side, the buzzing host of bees, Like sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 
¢ beetles, and other parasites by which its Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee, 
¢ choice sweets are surrounded, being often Fairies use flowers for their charactery.” 
5 joined by the tiny humming-bird, herself ‘‘On the morning of the 9th of October, 
Q scarcely larger than a butterfly, who perches when the wagons had started on their way to 
on the edge of a broad flower, and darts her the Meritsane river, our next stage, I turned 
tubular tongue into the chalice. off the road in pursuit of a group of brindled 
¢ “But the bulbulous plants must be consid- gnoos, and presently came upon another which 
ered to form the most characteristic class: was joined by a third still larger; then by a 
2 and in no region of the globe are they to be vast herd of zebras, and again by more gnoos, 
¢ found so numerous, so varied, or so beauti- with sassaybes and hartebeests pouring down 
¢ ful. To the brilliant and sweet-smelling Iria, from every quarter, until the landscape liter- 
> and to the superb species of the iris, here is ally presented the appearance of a moving 
¢ noend; the morell, the corn-flag, the ama- mass of game. ‘Their incredible numbers so 
5 ryllis, the hamanthus, and pancratium, being impeded their progress, that I had no diffi- 
2 countless as the sands upon the sea-shore. culty in closing in with them, dismounting as 
¢ After the autumnal rains their gaudy flowers, opportunity offered, firing both barrels of my 
’ mixed with those of the brilliant orchide, im- rifle into the retreating phalanx, and leaving 
2 part life and beauty, for a brief season, to the the ground strewed with the slain. Still un- 
‘ most sandy wastes, and covering alike the satisfied, I could not resist the temptation of 
‘ meadows and the foot of the mountains, are mixing with the fugitives, loading and firing, 
¢ succeeded by the gnaphalium, the xeranthe- until my jaded horse suddenly exhibited symp- 
‘ mum, and a whole train of everlastings, toms of distress, and shortly afterwards was 
2 which display their red, blue, or silky white unable to move. At this moment I discover- 
( flowers among a host-of scented geraniums, ed that I had dropped my pocket compass, 
» flourishing like so many weeds. and being. unwilling to lose so valuable an 
Re reread rer miinleimiamiititiapanapititddaaimapainimiininatiia 
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wildered; and mark the alarm of the mourn- 
ers as the animals become entangled among 
their ranks; and see how they rush to the 
river, and with their clothes on, plunge in to 
cleanse their souls from the pollution caused 
by the swinish contact.* 

~Ancient Memphis! our spell has been too 


potent, and wrought too effectually .for the. 


safety of our enthusiasm; and so we bid thee 
good night. Thou art well where thou art— 
laid low in the dust and almost forgotten.” 

* That this is not an overdrawn picture of Egyptian 
superstitions see the proofs in Herodotus, Euterpe. 





Vegetable Beauties of South Africa. 


From “ Portraits of the Game and Wild Ani- 
mals of Southern Africa, delineated from 
Life in their Native Haunts during a hunt- 
ing Expedition from the Cape Colony as far 
as the Tropic of Capricorn, in 1836 and 
1837, with Sketches of the Field Sports, 
by Major Sir William Cornwallis Harris, 
drawn on stone by Frank Howard. Lon- 
don: Pelham Richardson. 1844.” 

‘At every step we take, what thousands 
and tens of thousands of gay flowers rear 
their lovely heads around us! Ofa surety 
the enthusiasm of the botanist has not painted 
the wonders of these regions in colors more 
brilliant than they deserve; for Africa is the 
mother of the most magnificent exotics that 
grace the green-houses of Europe. Turn 
where we will, some new plant discovers 
itself to the admiring gaze, and every barren 
rock being decorated with some large and 
showy blossom, it can be no exaggeration to 
compare the country toa botanical garden, 


‘Even in the midst of stony deserts arisea 
variety of aloes and other fleshy plants—the 
stapelia, or carrion-flower, with square, suc- 
culous, leafless stems, and flowers resembling 
star-fish, forming a numerous and highly ex- 
centric genus, in odor so nearly allied to pu- 
trescent animal matter, that insects are fre- 
quently induced to deposit their larve there- 
on. The brilliant mesanbryanthemum, or fig 
marigold, comprising another genus almost 
peculiar to South Africa, extends to nearly 
three hundred species—and while they pos- 
sess a magazine of juices, which enables them 
to bear without shrinking a long privation of 
moisture, their roots are admirably calculated 
to fix the loose shifting sand which form the 
superfices of so large a portion of the soil. 
But amid this gay and motley assemblage, 
the heaths, whether in number or in beauty, 
stand confessedly unrivalled. Nature has ex- 
tended that elegant shrub to almost every soil 
and situation—the marsh, the river brink, the 
richest loam, and the barest mural cliff, being 
alike 

‘ Empurpled with the heather’s dye.’ 


‘‘Upwards of three hundred and fifty dis- 
tinct species exist, nor is the form of their 
flowers less diversified than are their varied 
hues. Cup-shaped, globular, and bell-shaped, 
some exhibit the figure of a cone, others that 
of a cylinder; some are contracted at the 
base, others in the middle, and still more are 
bulged out like the mouth of a trumpet. 
Whilst many are smooth and glossy, some are 
covered with down, and others, again, are 
encrusted with mucilage. Red, in every va- 
riety and depth of shade, from blush to the 
brightest crimson, is their prevailing complex- 
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ally, I turned loose my steed to gtaze, and 
retraced my steps several miles without suc- 
cess: the prints of my horse’s hoofs being at 
length lost in those of the countless herds 
which had crossed the plain. Completely ab- 
sorbed in the chase, I had retained but an im- 
perfect idea of my locality, but returning to 
my horse, I led him in what I believed to be 
a north-easterly direction, knowing, from a 
sketch of the country which had been given 
me by our excellent friend, Mr. Moffatt, and 
which together with drawing materials I car- 
ried about me, that that course would eventu- 
ally bring me to the Meristane. After drag- 
ging my weary horse nearly the whole of the 
day, under a burning sun, my flagging spirits 
were at length revived by the appearance of 
several villages. Under other circumstances 
I shoud have avoided intercourse with their 
inhospitable inmates, but dying with thirst, I 
eagerly entered each in succession, and to my 
inexpressible astonishment found them de- 
serted—the same evidence existing of their 
having been recently inhabited. I shot a 
hartebeest, in the hope that the smell of meat 
would as usual bring some stragglers to the 
spot, but no: the keen-sighted vultures, that 
were my only attendants, descended in multi- 
tudes, but no woolly-headed negro appeared 
to dispute the prey. In many of the trees I 
observed large thatched houses resembling 
hay-stacks, and under the impression that 
these had been erected in so singular a posi- 
tion by the natives, as a measure of security 
against the lions, whose recent tracks I dis- 
tinguished in every direction, | ascended more 
than one, in the hope of at least finding some 
vessel containing water; alas! they proved 
to be the habitations of large communities of 
social grosbeaks, those winged republicans, of 
whose architecture and magnificent edifices 
I had till now entertained a very inadequate 
conception. Faint and bewildered, prospects 
began to brighten as the shadows of evening 
lengthened ; large troops of ostriches running 
in one direction plainly indicating that I was 
approaching water—and immediately after- 
wards I struck into a path impressed with the 
foot-marks of women and children, soon ar- 
riving at a nearly dry river, which, running 
east and west, I at once concluded to be that 
of which I was in search. 

‘Those only who have suffered as I did 
during this day from prolonged thirst, can 
form a competent idea of the delight, and, I 
may say, energy, afforded me by the first 
draught of the putrid waters of the Meritsane. 
They equally invigorated my exhausted steed, 
which I mounted immediately, and cantered 
up the bank of the river, in order, if possible, 
to reach the wagons before dark. The banks 
are precipitous, the channels deep, broken, 
and rocky, clusters of reeds and long grass 
indicating those spots which retain the water 
during the hot months. It was with no small 
difficulty, after crossing the river, that I forced 
my way through the broad belt of tangled 
bushes which margined the edge. The moon- 
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less night was fast closing round, and my 
weary horse again began to droop. The 
lions, commencing their nightly prowl, were 
roaring in all directions, and no friendly fire 
or beacon presenting itself to my view, the 
only alternative was to bivouac where I was, 
and to renew my search in the morning. 
Kindling a fire, I formed a thick bush intoa 
pretty secure hut, by cutting away the mid- 
dle, and closing the entrance with thorns; 
and having knee-haltered my horse, to pre- 
vent his straying, I proceeded to dine upon a 
guinea-fowl that I had killed, comforting my- 
self with another draught of agua pura. The 
monarchs of the forest roared incessantly, and 
so alarmed my horse that I was obliged re- 
peatedly to fire my rifle to give him confi- 
dence. It was piercingly cold, and all my 
fuel being expended, I suffered as much from 
the chill as I had during the day from the 
scorching heat. About three o'clock, com- 
pletely overcome by fatigue, I could keep my 
eyes open no longer, and, commending my- 
self to the protecting care of Providence, fell 
into a profound sleep. On opening my eyes, 
my first thought was of my horse. I started 
from my heathy bed, in the hope of finding 
him where I had last seen him, but his place 
wasempty. I roamed everywhere in search 
of him, and ascended trees which offered a 
good look out; but he was nowhere to be 
seen. It was more than probable he had 
been eaten by lions, and I had almost given 
up the search in despair, when I at length 
found his foot mark, and traced him to a 
deep hollow near the river, where he was 
quietly grazing. The night’s rest, if so it 
could be called, had restored him to strength, 
and I pursued my journey along the bank of 
the river, which I now crossed opposite to the 
site of some former scene of strife, marked by 
numerous human bones, bleached by expo- 
sure. A little further on I disturbed a large 
lion, which walked slowly off, occasionally 
stopping and looking over his shoulder, as he 
deliberately ascended the opposite bank. In 
the course of half an hour [ reached the end 
of the dense jungle, and immediately discoy- 
ered the wagon-road; but, as I could detect 
no recent traces of it, I turned to the south- 
ward, and, after riding seven or eight miles 
in the direction of Sick!lajole, had the un- 
speakable satisfaction of perceiving the wag- 
ons, drawn up under a large tree in the mid- 


dle of the plain.” 





DISINTERMENT OF NINEVEH. 


Eugene Flander, an artist, has been sent 
out by the French Government, for the pur- 
pose of making drawings of the excavations 
which are actually going on. Botta has dis- 
covered two doors uniformly adorned with 
bas reliefs; on one side is represented a co- 
lossal bull, with a human head and wings. 
These doors are fifteen feet in height, and 
they open into a hall 120 feet long. The only 
wall which is yet cleared from rubbish—that 
on the south side—is covered with a series of 
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bas reliefs, representing battles, explained by 
inscriptions. ‘The hill on which this building 
stands, is surrounded by a stone wall with 
bastions. Botta is actively exploring these 
ruins; he has fifty laborers at work, and it is 
hoped that, in the space of ten months, he 
will lay open the whole. He has ascertained 
that there is, on the direct road from Nineveh 
to Khorsabad, a chain of hills covered with 
brick and marble, bearing inscriptions. He 
infers that these hills were formerly the ba- 
ses of palaces, and that Khorsabad was a for- 
tress situated at one end of the city. The 
quadrangular space, which is surrounded by 
the wall, and which contains the hill of Jo- 
nas, has hitherto been supposed to include the 
whole extent of the city of Nineveh. But 
Botta considers it more probable that this 
space was only the great court of the palace, 
whilst the city extended far as the hill of 
Khorsabad, a distanee of five earavan stages. 
The conjecture accords with the possibility of 
the prophet Jonas having wandered for three 
days about the city, which would be incom- 
prehensible, if the limited space of the quad- 
rangle on the Tigris be supposed to have been 
the whole extent of the city.—Paris paper. 


Ancient Nineven.—The information re- 
ceived respecting the researches which are 
now being made on the spot of Ancient Nine- 
veh, (Korsabad, near Mosul in Palestine,) by 
order of the French Government, under the 
direction of M. Botta, continues to be very in- 
teresting. A hundred and sixty workmen 
are now employed in making discoveries 
there; and besides the walls, which are lit- 
erally covered with sculpture and inscriptions, 
several specimens of antiquity have been 
brought to light, the use and the character of 
which have to this moment been entirely un- 
known. For example, under the large bricks 
which form the floor of the place, large stones 
have been found, hollowed underneath and 
ornamented on the outside by figures in ena- 
mel, representing men and animals; nothing 
on the surface of the soil indicates the exist- 
ence of these stones, or their destination. In 
another place were discovered long ranges 
of earthen vases, of remarkable dimensions, 
placed on a brick floor and filled with human 
bones. 

These vases exactly resemble those found 
in Babylon, at Ahwaz, and other localities of 
the south of Persia. The palace about which 
these researches have been made, was proba- 
bly entirely pillaged before it was destroyed— 
for no jewels, or utensils of metal, not even 
those small rings, so common in that neigh- 
borhood, have been discovered. Some ani- 
mals in bronze have been drawn out—par- 
ticularly a lion, of a fine style of execution, 
and a part of a wheel belonging to a chariot 
of war. 

But the most extraordinary circumstances 
connected with these discoveries is the pieces 
of alabaster with which the walls are covered, 
and which are filled with sculpture and in- 
scripuions; they have also on the reverse 
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other instriptions, and it appears that the 
latter are not in the Assyrian, but the Baby- 
lonian language. As it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the architects would have been 
so foolish as to cause inscriptions to be en- 
graved which could not be read unless the 
walls were demolished, it must be presumed 
that these pieces of alabaster have been twice 
made use of—that is, they first belonged to 
a Babylonian palace—and then the Assyrians, 
having carried them away to be used in new 
buildings, caused other inscriptions to be en- 
graved on them. As yet the sculpture found 
on the reverse of these blocks has not been 
explained, the museums of Europe containing 
nothing from the chisel of Babylonian artists. 
Some of these latter bas reliefs are remarka- 
ble. The most interesting respects the siege 
of a city situated on an island ; the sea is cov- 
ered with vessels, the poops of which termi- 
nate in the head of a horse; the soldiers on 
board these vessels are employed in carrying 
trunks of trees to builda dyke. In the water 
appear numerous marine animals, fish, crabs, 
and winged sea horses. ‘he rich ornament 
and quantity of the sculpture with which this 
palace is embellished is truly extraordinary, 
and it is difficult to gnderstand how such a 
magnificent construction could have been so 
swallowed up.—Paris Journal des Debats. 
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THE FIRE-BIRD’S NEST. 


We have chosen, from a variety of names 
by which the Baltimore Oriole or Starling 
is known, one of the most descriptive, as 
well as most familiar in some parts of our 
country. When the writer, in childhood, 
from a grass-plat where he was resting in 
a warm summer day, first discovered a sin- 
cular object pendant from the extremity of a 
tall and noble elm, whose shade he was 
enjoying, and saw a splendid, orange-colored 
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and disappear, like a 
ther like a meteor, 






flash OFF ing, “Ol 
the name ia 
appropriate. 1, Tue V : 
of the nest, its form, size,or .apparept text- 
ure, although copied from a drawing by an 
experienced hand. The cut does no justice 
to the light, graceful form, or delicate struc- 
ture of the habitation of the Hanging bird, 
or Fire-hang bird, as he is also sometimes 
called. This is at least twice as large as it 
should be in comparison with the size of its 
beautiful architect and inhabitant; and in- 
stead of exhibiting its rotundity at the bottom 
and lengthened upper part, gracefully taper- 
ing towards the points of attachment to the 
outermost twigs of a lofty tree, its usual situ- 
ation, it appears broad, flat, awkward and 
heavy, as if the fabric of an unskilful and 
careless builder. The real nest, on the con- 
trary, is constructed with such art, and of 
such small dimensions, that it surprises the 
Spectator to see a bird so large when its 
wings are spread, able to find room within ; 
and probably some of our readers may have 
wondered how it has disappeared, when it 
has only entered its home. At the same 
time those who have had opportunity to ex- 
amine the nest, which is rarely got with- 
out cutting down the tree, must have ad- 
mired its close texture, resembling thin felt, 
of a light brown, quite impenetrable by the 
rain, and attached to the twigs by ligaments 
which often secure it long after its desertion 
by the occupants, through the equinoctial 
storms and tempests of autumn and winter. 
“ Almost the whole genus of orioles,” 
says Wilson, “ belong to America, and, with 
a few exceptions, build pensile nests. Few 
of them, however, equal the Baltimore in 
the construction of these receptacles for their 
young, and in giving them, in such a supe- 
rior degree, convenience, warmth, and secu- 
rity. For these purposes he generally fixes 
on the high bending extremities of the 
branches, fastening strong strings of hemp 
or flax round two forked twigs correspond- 
ing to the intended width of the nest; with 
the same materials, mixed with quantities of 
loose tow, he imterweaves or fabricates a 
strong, firm kind of cloth, not unlike the 
substance of a hat in its raw state, forming it 
into a pouch of six or seven inches in depth, 
lining it substantially with various soft sub- 
stances, well interwoven with the outward 
netting, and lastly finishes with a layer of 
horsehair, the whole being shaded from the 
sun and rain by a canopy of leaves. 
Thongh birds of the same species have, 
generally speaking, a common form of build- 
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Opinion, they do not build exactly in the 
Same manner. As much difference will be 
found in the style, neatness, and finishing of 
the nests of the Baltimores as in their voices. 
Some appear far superior workmen to others, 
and probably age may improve them in this 
as it does in their colors. [| have a number 
of their nests now before me, all completed 
and with eggs. One of these, the neatest, 1s 
in the form of a cylinder, of five inches dia- 
meter, and seven inches in depth, rounded at 
the bottom. The opening at top is narrowed 
by a horizontal covering to two inches and a 
half in diameter. The materials are flax, 
hemp, tow, hair, and wool, woven jnt 

complete cloth, the whole tightly sewed 
through and through WitiFlorsesgboysehairs, 


ca 


several of which measure#yo cl pene 






The bottom is composed of thic 
cowhair, sewed also with strong horse 
This nest was hung on the extremity of the 
horizontal branch of an apple-tree, fronting 
the southeast, was visible one hundred yards 
off, though shaded by the sun, and was the 
work of a very beautiful and perfect bird. 
The eggs are five, white, slightly tmged with 
flesh color, marked on the greater end with 
purple dots, and on the other parts with long 
hairlike lines, intersecting each other in a 
variety of directions. Iam thus minute in 
these particulars from a wish to point out the 
specific difference between the true and bas- 
tard Baltimore, which Dr. Latham and some 
others suspect to be only the same bird in 
different stages of color. 

“ So solicitous is the Baltimore to procure 
proper materials for his nest, that, in the 
season of building, the women in the coun- 
try are under the necessity of narrowly 
watching their thread that may chance to 
be bleaching, and the farmer to secure his 
young grafts, as the Baltimore, finding the 
former, and the strings which tie the latter, 


so well adapted for his purpose, frequently 


carries off both; or should the one be too 
heavy and the other too firmly tied, he will 
tug at them a considerable time before he 
gives up the attempt. Skeins of Silk and 
hanks of thread have been often found, after 
the leaves were fallen, hanging round the 
Baltimore’s nest, but so woven up and en- 
tangled as to be entirely irreclaimable. Be- 
fore the introduction of Europeans no such 
material could have been obtained here ; 
but, with the sagacity of a good architect, he 
has improved this circumstance to his advan- 
tage, and the strongest and best materials are 
uniformly found im those parts by which the 
whole is supported.” 
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WASHINGTON’S TOMB. 


Mount Vernon, the estate ofthe Washing- 2 little grove of cedars, a short distance south- ° 
ton family, is nine miles south from Alexan- { ward from the house, and near the brow of ‘ 
dria, and is remarkable as containing the ¢ the precipitous shore. It isnowatashort < 
tomb of Gen. Washington. The road is 4 distance from that spot,a new family tomb ‘ 
somewhat intricate, and has but few mhabi- ~ having been erected. The great man, who 
tants ; so that the stranger, unless he goes in had rendered to his country the most impor- } 
a steamboat, will need to make careful inqui- ¢ tant military and civil services she ever re- ¢ 
ries. 'The house stands on an eminence, § ceived, left his mortal remains to be deposited ‘ 
looking down upon the Potomac. The 2 in this humble cemetery ; and that country <¢ 
buildings which project from each end are has never yet expressed its gratitude by ‘ 
the offices, and habitations of the negroes. erecting a monument to his memory, though 

The key of the Bastile of Parisishung 9° to her he devoted his life, and to her he has 
up in the hall; and a miniature portraitof ¢ bequeathed a character, on which no suc- 
Washington, from an earthen pitcher, 1s pre- cessful attempt has ever yet been madeto | 
served, which is considered by the family ¢ discover a shadowor tofixastain.—WN. Trav. 
the best likeness of him ever made. A beau- We add the lines of Brainerd :— ¢ 
tiful lawn, partly shaded by trees, extends ¢ 
from the front of the mansion to the verge of On the Birthday of Washington. 
the precipice, which overhangs the Poto- ¢ yee we the moat comner-tone cy a the wall, ¢ 

- 2 = nd gaze On its date, Dut remember Its fa . 
mac, affording a delightful view of the river And hope that some hand may replace it: 
and a tract of hilly country above and below. Think not of its pride when with pomp it was laid, 

This is the = to which Washington But weep for the ruin its absence has made, 

And the lapse of the years that eflace it. 
retired after he had accomplished the inde- fae Ty 

' d h Mourn Washington’s death, when ye think of his birth, 
pendence of his native land, an , again when And far from your thoughts be the lightness of mirth, 
he had presided at the consolidation of the _ Aud far from your check be its smile. : 

— ees ai : escrnt ‘ 0-day he was born—'twas a joan—not a gill: 
government ; voluntarily resigning the sta- ) 12 dust of his body is all that is lett, 
tions he had consented to accept, and the To hallow his funeral pile. 
power he had exercised, only for the good } Flow gently, Potomac ! thou wearest away 
of his country. ‘To an American, this place 2 The — = a _ 7 0 aut where he lay, 

Baa fl lan oe hs en Youth brush’d his cheek with her wing ; 

” arene owe degree w hich ri language Breathe softly, ye wild winds, that circle around 
can either heig hten or describe. Whoever ¢ That dearest, and purest, and holiest ground, 
appreciates the value of private and social Ever press’d by the footsteps of Spring. 
virtue, will rejoice to find it associated with ? aot heeane 50m Sa = spay dewdrop a tear, 
. ° 8 . y Sperling ) 
the traits of a personage so distinguished and iho ceaniadd the andl chose of ie itary’ 
influential ; while any -one, who can duly And darker, and softer, and sadder the gloom 
estimate the extent of the blessin os he has Of that suamgers mourner that bends o’er the tomb, 
: Where Washington sleeps in his glory. 
conferred on his country, and the influence Pees ) 
; Pa Great God! when the spirit of freedom shall fail, 

of his actions on the happmess of the world, And the sons of the pilgrims, in sorrow, bewail 
will wish that his history may ever be cher- ui , Thele poligion tad motte ee nee 

<7 wat 1. Send back @ form that shali stand as /e stood, 
ished, _ model of disinterested patrectionn. Unsubdu’d by the tempest, unmoved by the flvod; 

Washington’s ‘Tomb was until lately in a And to Thee be the glory alone. 
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From Oneota. 


This is the principal game of hazard among the northern tribes. It is played with thirteen 
pieces, hustled in a vessel called onagun, which is a kind of wooden bowl. They are repre- 
sented, and named, as follows: 
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. PUGASAING, OR THE GAME OF THE BOWL. 
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All but the circular pieces are made out of ? > 

a fine kind of bone. One side of the piece is ° 


white, of the natural color of the bones, and 


( v4 
‘ 
‘ 


The pieces marked No. 1, in this cut, of 
which there are two, are called Ininewug, or 
men. They are made tapering, or wedge- 


shaped in thickness, so as to make it possible, 
in throwing them, that they may stand on 
their base. Number 2, is called Gitshee 
Kenabik, or the Great Serpent. It consists of 
two pieces, one of which is fin-tailed, or a 
water-serpent, the other truncated, and is 
probably designed as terrestrial. They are 
formed wedge-shaped, so as to be capable of 
standing on their bases lengthwise. Each 
has four dots). Number 3 is called Pugama- 
gun, or the warclub. It has six marks on 
the handle, on the red side, and four radiating 
from the orifice of the club end; four marks 
on the handle cf the white side ; and six ra- 
diating marks from the orifice on the club- 
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polished, the other red. The brass pieces 
have the convex side bright, the concave 
black. They are all shaken together, and 
thrown out of the onagun, as dice. The term 
pugasaing denotes this act of throwing. It is 
the participial form of the verb. The follow- 
ing rules govern the game: 

1. When the pieces are turned on the red 
side, and one of the Ininewugs stands upright 
on the bright side of one of the brass pieces, it 
counts 158. 

2. When all turn up red, it counts 58, whe- 
ther the brass piece be bright or black side up. 

2. When all the pieces turn red side up, and 
the Gitshee Kenabik with the tail stands on the 
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‘ end, making ten on each side. Number 4 is 
) ealled Keego, which is the generic name for 
» a fish. The four circular pieces of brass, 
slightly concave, with a flat surface on the | 
apex, are called Ozawaébiks. Thethree bird- > 
shaped pieces, Sheshebwug, or ducks. 
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bright side of the brass piece, it counts 138. 
4. When the Gitshee Kenabik and his asso- 
ciate, and the two Ininewugs turn up white 
side, and the other pieces red, it counts 58, 
irrespective of the concave or convex position 
of the brass pieces. 
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5. When all the pieces turn up white, it 
counts 28, whether the Ozawabiks be bright 
or black. 

6. When the Gitshee Kenabik and his as- 
sociate turn up red, and the other white, it 
counts 38, the brass pieces immaterial. 

7. When one of the Ininewugs: stands up, 
it counts 50, without regard to the position of 
ail the rest. 

8. When either of the Gitshee Kenabiks 
stands upright, it counts 40, irrespective of 
the position of the others. 

9. When all the pieces turn up white 
excepting one, and the Ozawabiks dark, it 
counts 20. 

10. When all turn up red, except one, and 
the brass piece bright, it counts 15, &c. &c. 

The limit of the game is stipulated. ‘Lhe 
parties throw up for the play. 

This game is very fascinating to some por- 
tions of the Indians. They stake at it their 
ornaments, weapons, clothing, canoes, horses, 
everything in fact they possess; and have 
been known, it is said, to set up their wives 
and children, and even to forfeit their own 
liberty. Of such desperate stakes I have seen 
no example, nor do I think the game itself in 
common use. It is rather confined to certain 
persons, who hold the relative rank of gam- 
blers in Indian society—men who are not no- 
ted as hunters or warriors, or steady provi- 
ders for their families. Among these are 
persons who bear the term of Ienadizze-wug, 
that is, wanderers about the country, bragga- 
docios, or fops. It can hardly be classed with 
the popular games of amusement, by which 
skill and dexterity are acquired. I have gen- 
erally found the chiefs and graver men of the 
tribes, who encouraged the young men to 





play ball, and are sure to be present at the enter and sit down by his mangled body. 
customary sports, to witness, and sanction, 2 Not one, but thousands and tens of thousands } 
and applaud them, speak lightly and dispar- of the men, women and children of this land, > 
aging'y — wep of ceo k om 7 +o had been mangted by inconceivable tortures, | 
not be denied, that some of the chiefs, distin- fe tf s after 3 » 4 
suished in war and the chase, at the west, — gt cage see Or eee 

be referred to as lending their example to 2 ae Sher-gnerites 

can be rele S P mouths, to prevent them from uttering a word 

its fascinating power. to their countrymen, though all they would 
_ It may be sufficient to say, from the forego- 2 have said was the truth, and often the truth ' 
ing rules, that there seems to be no unitin ¢ oF God. 
the repy-f ye that w: count gee Aom ? I had often read of the persecutions of mar- ) 
cumais, ior ali numbers Over o. oublless 2 tyrs, and sometimes had been able to main- ° 
these rules are but a part of the whole series, ¢ tin some equanimity until I came to read of ‘ 
known to experienced players, They com- » the gag; and then I found my indignation in- ‘ 
prise, however, all that have been revealed ¢ repressible. How is it with my reader? ¢ 
to me. aie : Am I so differently constituted from other ‘ 
Gam ling is not peculiar to our race ; , @ men? Or is there really something in hu- > 
The Indian gambles with as fixed aface.” 2 jan nature that spontaneously rises against <¢ 
‘ the idea? Can other people calmly contem- ( 
The Ancient Tusculans,. 2 plate such a case and make it their own ° 
The Tusculans opposed the Roman arms (¢ without emotion? Can they coolly imagine ° 
by a methed so entirely new, that it made it ‘ all the circumstances of lying in prison a few | 
impossible to commit hostilities against them. > weeks or months, after having been taken > 
When the troops entered their country, the from home at midnight, then invited to deny ° 
inhabitants neither abandoned their places in the truth respecting their own conscientious 
the line of their march, nor desisted from cul- belief, or to reveal something implicating a ) 
tivating their lands. A great number of the friend, parent, or child, to bring them into the ? 
citizens, dressed as in the times of peace, came same situation; then to have their joints dis- 
out to meet the generals. Camillus, having ?@ located by the horrible wrenching of the > 
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encamped before the gates, which were open’ 
and desiring to know whether the same tran- 
quility prevailed within the walls as he had 
found in the country, entered the city. All 
the houses and shops were open, and all the 
artificers were intent upon their trades; the 
schools resounded with the voices of the chil- 
dren at their books; the streets were full of 
people going backwards and forwards upon 
business, without any sign of terror or amaze- 


ment, and not the least trace of war. Every- 
thing was tranquil and pacific. Camillus, 


surprised at such a sight, and overcome by 
the enemy’s patience, caused the Assembly to 
be summoned by the magistrates. ‘ ‘Tuscu- 
lans,” said he, “ you are the only people who 
till now have found the true arms and forces 


capable of securing them against the anger of 


the Romans!” Such probably will be the 
conduct of future Christians, on gospel prin- 
ciples, as an introduction to the glorious 
millenium, the universal tranquility, under the 
spiritual government of the true Solomon, the 
Prince of Peace.—Doddridge’s Lectures, 191: 
Note by Dr. BE. Williams. 





FOREIGN TRAVELS. GIBRALTAR. 
No. 3. 


One beautiful morning, I found myself ap- 
proaching the Signal Stauion; the summit of 
the middle peak of the mighty Rock of Gib- 
raltar, hanging over a precipice more than 
1400 feet high, from which I might cast my 
first view from a commanding elevation upon 
Spain. I almost shrunk from the sight. [I 
felt as [ might, if on my way to the dungeon 
of a wretched fellow creature, after hearing 
of his sufferings on the rack, and invited to 
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rack, their feet roasted to the bones by fire, 


and their lungs bursting with blood by suffo- 
cation ; then to lie another month in the dun- 
geon, to recover so far as to be able to walk 
to the place of execution, so well as not to 
discredit the mereiful character of the Inqui- 
sition to the eves of mankind; and lastly, to 
have the gag forced into the mouth, and 
strapped tightly round the head, to prevent 
the last breath from exposing tiie falsehoods 
propagated by the persecutors ¢ 

And now I was looking down upon a land, 
which for ages had been suffering all the 
trals here described of one of her hapless 
children. ‘The whole nation has been kept 
in dungeons, oppressed to the extreme by an 
inquisitorial priesthood, and not allowed to 
hear a word of comfort or condolence from her 
brethren of the human race, or even to tell 
her woes and expose her persecutors. W hole 
cenerations have been born to misery, lived 
in fear and horror, and gone down gagged to 
the grave. This language is not too strong; 
it has, however, a fault, and a great one. It 
is altogether too weak. Whocan adequately 
describe the condition of a people, who, three 
centuries ago, were so far sunk in helpless 
misery as to endure a domestic tyrant like 
Philip II. and a foreign one like Pope Paul 
[V.2 What language can do justice to the 
results of their combined macainations, when 
in 1559, the Inquisitor General Valdez ordered 
a general search for all bibles and other books 
worthy of his ceademnation, and a public 
burning of them all; when Philip ordered 
every person who had read, sold, or possessed 
one of them to be put to death; and when 
the Pope condemned to hell all who should 
not make known to their confessors every per- 
son whom they suspected, and required the 
confessors to divulge every thing they dis- 
covered, under the same penalty. After this 
the Inquisitors were authorised for two years 
to seize and try bishops and other officers on 
suspicion, and to arrest all who might be -us- 
pected of a design to leave the country. Now 
when we call to mind two things more: Ist, 
that when a person was condemned by the 
Inquisition, his house was torn down and his 
wife and children robbed of their property and 
turned out to beg, with the curse of the 
Church upon them; 2d, that informers were 
paid with one quarter of the estates confis- 
cated; we may be prepared to ask, how 
must such a nation be expected to look after 
three hundred years? With sucha solemn 
question on my mind, with such a sad kind of 
curiosty in my heart, I stood on the Rock of 
Gibraltar, and turned my eyes northward. 

A man must possess greater powers of lan- 
cuage than | find at command, who can give 
utterance to all the feelings which rise at the 
first view of Spain. For my own part, I 
should despaiz in the attempt: but they have 
left an indelible and increasing compassion 
and love for the Spanish people, whose good 
[long to promote by any feeble exertions [ 
can make, and for whose more extensive ben- 
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efit hope at some day, to see my country- 
men ardently enlisted, in ways and by mea- 
sures which I believe might be successful. 





The Chinese City of Foo-Choo.Foo. 

An obliging friend has sent us the Hong- 
Kong Gazette, containing the following descrip- 
tion of a city which has hitherto been almost 
entirely unknown to us. It is one of the four 
ports above Canton, which are now open to 
foreign commerce. 


The city of Foo-Choo-Foo is built on the 
banks of the river Min, about thirty miles 
above the entrance from the ocean. The 
river is navigable for vessels of considerable 
burthen, for at Jeast fifteen miles, and it is 
probable that any moderate sized ship may 
safely seek an anchorage at Pagoda Island, 
Within nine miles of the city. Above this 
the channel is narrow, and, to a stranger, the 
navigation Is difficult, from the many branches 
which, whether natural or artificial, serve to 
irrigate the rice fields. The influence of the 
tides extends some miles above the city, and, 
during the strength of the ebb and flood, there 
is a considerable current. Above Pagoda Isl- 
and, where the channel is narrowed in some 
places to thirty yards, there are numerous 
sand banks, bare at low water, upon which 
sailing vessels are apt to be cast by the cur- 
rent, and’from this place to the city it will be 
necessary for strangers, even in boats, to secure 
the services of a pilot. 

The country in the vicinity of the city is 
monotonous to a degree, and quite devoid of 
woods ; both above and below, the city hills 
or ridges approach close to the river; between 
the ridges there are in some instances fertile 
vallies, and they themselves are covered with 
verdure. 

Like all Chinese towns, Foo-Choo-Foo is 
filthy, and, to our European ideas, does not 
contain a habitable house. The people, so 
far as opportunities have offered of judging, 
are peaceable, and well disposed towards 
foreigners. Mr. Lay met with a kind recep- 
tion from the authorities; and although much 
inconvenienced for want of a proper house for 
the Consulate, in other respects he has every 
reason to be satisfied. 

During July the heat was overpowering, 
the thermometer standing at 190° in the 
shade, for days ata time. There has fortu- 
nately been no sickness among the Consular 
establishment, though the cholera has been 
committing fearful havoc among the Chinese. 

The advantages which this place offers 
for foreign trade are great, and next to Shang- 
hai, it will be the chief of the four new ports, 
both for imports and exports. With a good 
harbor, of easy access, and a river which, with 
its various tributaries, or branches, flows for 
300 miles through that district of China where 
the finest teas are grown—added to which an 
abundance of sugar, which will possibly soon 
be an article of export—and a dense popula- 
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tion, who, for hundreds of miles, can receive 
from Foo-Choo-Foo all their supplies by water 
carriage, and carry the produce of their in- 
dustry there for sale or barter, at much cheap- 
er rates than to their present market, Can- 
ton—and we see advantages which must in- 
sure to this port a large portion of the foreign 
trade of the country. It has been calculated, 
though brobably the amount is exaggerated, 
that the transport of teas from this district to 
Canton costs about four taels per picul. Up- 
on the middling qualities of Congou, this 
would be from 20 to 25 per cent; but even 
set it down only at one half, and there ts a 
saving, which must sooner or later render 
this the principal port for the shipment of 
black teas. Upon imports of all kinds the 
carriage is equally great, and upon heavy or 
bulky articles even more than what we now 
state. 

As yet, no vessels with cargoes have en- 
tered the port, and the information we have 
been able to glean from the late visitor, can- 
not be implicitly relied on. It has, however, 
been carefully collected, by a person having 
favorable opportunities; and if it is more 
meagre than could be desired, those who are 
acquainted with the uncommunicative dispo- 
sition of the Chinese, will not be astonished 
at its being so incomplete. Previous to Mr. 
Lay’s settlement, there was little known of 
this place; Mr. Lindsay, who visited it in the 
‘Lord Amherst,” in 1834, calculated that 
150,000 piculs of teas might be shipped an- 
nually—this is more than one fourth of the 
enuure shipment from China; and now the 
quantity is probably increased. The infor- 
mation supplied by this gentleman, which is 
in a great degree conjectural, and that con- 
tained in the narrative of an expedition made 

y Mr. Gutzlaff and the Rev. Edwin Stevens, 
who in 1835, in a European boat, courageous- 
ly ran a hundred miles up the river, were 
captured, liberated, and allowed to escape, 
afier having violated the laws of the country, 
and only escaped decapitation, through the 
humanity of their captors, is nearly all that 
was known until lately of this interesting 
portion of China. This narrative will be 
found in the 4th volume of the Chinese Re- 
pository, and is one of:the many interesting 
papers which, at the period, were published 
in that periodical. 





BIRDS’ NESTS. 

The construction of birds’ nests is well 
worthy of attention. It presents us much 
variety, and makes us acquainted with a sur- 
prising number of materials, and modes of 
arrangement and combination, and adapta- 
tion to circumstances. It is a subject which 
has attracted much attention from naturalists, 
and they have many useful instructions to 
give us, in the formation of conclusions 
drawn from the facts which they have col- 
lected. Some of them have ranged birds in 
classes, according to the modes in which 
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they prepare their nests: as, burrowers, 
miners, masons, tailors, felt-makers, &c. To 
a considerable degree the nidification, or 
something connected with it, is characteris- 
tic of genus or species, so that the sight of 
a nest often indicates, to a scientific eye, the 
bird to which it belongs. 

There is something so attractive to the 
young in the nest of an innocent bird, that 
nothing but opportunity is necessary to fix 
their attention upon it. Yet,to give them 
the habit of observation through life, on this 
as on every other subject, example and in- 
struction will be required. Whatever the 
parent regards with indifference, or destroys, 
the child will soon be apt to look upon, and 
to treat in the same manner. Whatever, 
on the other hand, has been treated with 
interest and tenderness before the eye of 
childhood, will generally find favor with 
the man. We may, therefore, confidently 
assure the parent, who is solicitous for the 
training of his children in a safe and self. 
improving course for life, that one of the 
most effectual means at his command is 
the inculcation of a proper regard for the 
animal creation. ‘The young should have 
the aid of example and instruction, in learn- 
ing some of the wonders and beauties which 
abound in natural history, while they 
should be taught lessons of practical hu- 


manity in their treatment of the inferior 
animals. 





On page 72 of the American Penny Maga- 
zine, (No. 5,) we give a view on the banks of 
the River St. Lawrence, with some remarks 


on the country and the people. We copy from 
Chambers’ Journal the following description: 


“A Run Down the Rapids. 


“There are three ways of getting from 
Kingston to Montreal: that most frequently 
adopted is by the St. Lawrence, which is navl- 
gated by steamers, except in those parts 
where it is broken by rapids; these are pass- 
ed in stages, over roads nearly as uneven as 
the water which runs along-side. Another 
route is by the Ottawa river and Rideau ca- 
nal ; it is considerably longer than the former, 
and at this season of the year not very tempt- 
ing, as many of the lakes through which it is 
necessary to pass, swarm with mosquitoes, 
which invariably pay strangers the most as- 
siduous attention, 

“On Thursday last, at two P. M. I found 
myself and baggage under weigh in the 
steamer Chalotte, seventeen horse-power: a 
Lilliputian compared with the ordinary lake 
and river boats, but capable of affording stow- 
age for a considerable number of passengers 
and a valuable cargo of flour. This was for- 
merly the only route either for ascending or 
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fescending the river; but of late years, since 
the introduction of steamboats, the other 
routes have been opened, and the old method, 
the barges, has been abandoned. 

‘On leaving Kingston, we entered the lake 
of the Thousand Islands, which number, I 
imagine, they greatly exceed. In size, they 
vary from rocks just large enough to support 
a single bush, to islands of several miles in 
extent. The greater number are granite 
rocks, which rise abruptly from the water; 
but others are nearly flat; and all are sem 
covered with stunted trees and brushwood. 
I have had the good fortune to see them in 
nearly every season, and under a variety of 
circumstances ; but would recommend, as the 
most favorable period for visiting this fairy 
region, a still evening in autumn, when the 
leaf begins to change, and the bright red of 
the maple mingles with the green of its 
more hardy brethren of the forest. It was 
here that the pirate Bill Johnson established 
his head-quarters during the disturbances of 
1838-39, and where he continued to elude 
every attempt that was made to take him— 
a fact which will not surprise those who have 
once passed through this labyrinth of rocks. 

“As we were anxious to see all of the 
principal rapids, which we expected to ap- 
proach by day-break, we retired early to our 
berths, formed of shelves fastened to the sides 
of the cabin, which during the daytime were 
taken down and stowed away. Our party 
appeared on deck soon after four next morning, 
and we found ourselves approaching the 
“Long Sault.” An island divides the river 
here into two channels; that on the Ameri- 
ean side is alone navigated; and the occa- 
sional peeps which we had of the other, satis- 
fied us that, if we had not chosen the most 
picturesque, we had at least taken that which 
was the least dangerous. The Long Sault is 
nine miles in length; the south channel for 
the most part runs between steep and thickly 
wooded banks, the water running smoothly, 
though rapidly ; occasionally there is a little 
hubbub, but not sufficient to alarm the most 
timid voyager. Barges are sometimes wreck- 
ed on this rapid, being forced on shore by the 
current when passing some of the short turns 
which so frequently occur in this channel. 

‘“‘ After passing this rapid, we entered Lake 
St. Francis, a shallow lake, with flat banks, 
and a few rushy islands. To the south may 
be seen some of the high lands in the State 
of New York, which make a picturesqe of 
what would otherwise be a most monotonous 
scene. We now also got into the French 
country, and could distinguish the small 
whitewashed houses of the Canadians. At 
Coteau-du-lac we took ina pilot, the most 
dangerous rapids being below this place. 
The first, the Coteau rapid, was passed with- 
out danger or difficulty; and though the 
water was foaming all around us, we thread- 
ed through where it was comparatively 
smooth. 

“The next rapid, the Cedars, is very dan- 
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frerous on account of its shallowness. The 
rocks are easily discernible by the change of 
color in the water, which appears of a red- 
dish hue. When approaching the most dan- 
gerous part, the engine was stopped for 
about a minute. The channel here passes 
over rocks; and there being but a few inches 
between the bed of the river and the bottom 
of the vesse!, the slightest error in steering 
would cause certain destruction. This rapid 
is something less than three miles in length, 
and the fall thirty-two feet: the distance was 
run in eight minutes. The next rapid, the 
Cascades, was more boisterous than any we 
had yet passed through; the steamer bent 
like a rod; but as there was plenty of water, 
and no rocks, there was no cause for alarm. 
At the bottom of this rapid, the St. Lawrence 
and Ottawa rivers meet, but do not unite: 
the clear green of the St. Lawrence contrasts 
advantageously with the reddish slate color 
of the Ottawa; the line dividing their waters 
is perfectly distinct, and as straight as if 
drawn with a ruler. 

“We now took in an Indian to pilot us 
down the Lachine rapids; he came off ina 
canoe with several others from the Indian vil- 
lage of Caughnawaga, the only striking fea- 
ture of which is a church with a glittering tin 
spire. The rapids we were now approaching 
are by far the most boisterous’ on the river, 
and the most difficult to navigate: though, 
with a skilful pilot, they are perhaps less 
dangerous than the Cedars, as there is plenty 
of water in the channel, the only difficulty 
being to keep withinit. As we approached, 
the passengers were made to sit down, that 
they might not intercept the view of the pilot. 
The Indian and three others stood at the 
helm; the current became more and more 
rapid, but was still smooth; the engine was 
eased—then stopped; we saw the breakers 
under the bows—a sudden plunge, and we 
were in the midst of them. Rocks appeared 
on every side, and it seemed impossible that 
we could escape driving upon some of them. 
Suddenly the helmsman sprung across the 
vessel, which as quickly obeyed the directing 
power. This, however, seemed but a mo- 
mentary respite, as others, equally menacing, 
appeared directly before us; but these were 
also skilfully avoided, and we passed them 
without injury. The water was in the great- 
est meets state of agitation: rushing with 
feartul rapidity, it is mtercepted by rocks, 
which causes it to boil and foam as if raging 
at the opposition they offer toits course. The 
vessel is hurried along by the current, and 
knocked about in every possible way by the 
irregular sea which is produced by the diver- 
sity of currents. One of the boatmen, who 
was sitting near me on the deck, appeared 
highly excited ; he half raised himself by rest- 
ing on one hand, watched the course the boat 
was taking with an expression of the most in- 
tense anxiety, and turning each moment to the 
helm, appeared ready to spring to it, as if he 
feared the four men already at it would not 
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2a ae 
be able to move it quick enough. He was an them into different things. In the autuma, 
¢ old man, who knew the channel, and was the Institute have their great Fair and Exhi- 
S consequently well aware how much depended bition at Niblo’s, when there is a splendid 
? on the skilful management of the helm. The show of manufactures, vegetables, &c. ‘ 
‘ ¢ Indians pass these rapids in canoes: a few ‘The way to form a society is this: One 
> years since one was upset, and several per- harass aie hentia te’ | Bho nue f) 
» sons drowned—a circumstance which will not 6 y h 1 : nr ~t as hi 7 y 
Q surprise any one who has once gone down nc anot er wiho IS wing to Jom : ere 
‘ them: it is far more surprising that any who they must talk to others. If they meet with ‘. 
2 attempt topass them in such a manner should some who do not care about it, or who laugh | 
¢ dosoin safety. — at them, they must not be discouraged, but 7. 
? “This route will probably become very say to one another: “ It is a good thing to > @, . 
¢ popular, as all idea of danger — ayrreed join together to learn, and all our friends (9 © 
‘ nearly vanished. At present, it takes about will think so too by and by.” Then they | 7 
‘ twenty-four hours to perform the distance se tedas aft hake Olean 46 b 
(200 miles;) but with boats of greater power, Must IVE all WV An "tlhe J ON, as t 
‘ it must be done in nearly half that time.” together, and make one chairman and an- | 
¢ nnaeneniuamnmmmate other secretary. They should have a con- | 
> ca. -catemnieemeaiiedaen ie mee alae : stitution written, and by-laws to keep every- 
¢ JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. thing regular; then appoint olan and : 
i. ( SOCIETIES OF LEARNED MEN. committees on different subjects, determine ; 
4 § | when to meet, and have reports made, pa- 
he » Some of the boys and girls who read the pers read, &e. | tL 
i 0 last Penny paper will expect to hear about One of the first things that each should a 
a4 ) scientific and useful societies, or companies determine to do is, to try to prevent any dis. ' 
’ ¢ of men, who meet and talk about curious agreement: for many a society has been 
‘ ) stones, plants, animals, &c. broken up by one or two conceited, 1mpa- c 
af In New York we have several. The tient, or meddlesome members. _ It is just as [ 
a » Historical Society was formed about thirty it isin a family,a neighborhood, atown.a § | 
re § years ago, and was very small for a long state, and a conntry: all should mind the @ ° 
BA ) time; but now they have many thousands of Bible rules—“ Let none think more hichly 
yo ( books, placed ina large room in the Univer- of himself than he ought to think,” and “ Do 
re ? sity, where they meet on the first Tuesday unto others as ye would that they should do 
s § evening of every month, to hea r something upto you.” P 
=p 2 of what the white people or Indians did many I shall tell you next week how some bovs 
ig ‘ yearsago. You might often see piles of began to make such societies some years | 
by » books which have been sent to them, or avo. : 
i ¢ carved stones, Indian pipes, arrow-heads, rs 
fi > and other cu riosities on the table. . How they get Tar and Turpentine. 
* The Lyceum of Natural History has Rasvad of a Letter te the Ediaer 
ue » thousands of stones, seeds, shells, insects, Mihi | 
na ¢ mammoths’ teeth, &c. from different coun- | The principal pursuit of the inhabitants, , 
iz Sd a te ld 6 aidan you could pick in many places near the sea coast of the @ , 
oe up, or a leaf of atree, or any strange bird, southern States, 1s that of getting turpen- | 
ed fish, or butterfly, that you could carry to tine. It is made from the pines which 
a: them, but some of the members of the society there abound, almost to the exclusion of | : 
; 2 could tell you what it was, what it was food every other forest tree. Many persons’ 
be ‘ for, where it came from, &c. Then they have no other means of a livelihood than | 
i could go to their library, and take down this employment, especially those of the @> , 
iG ‘ books that would tell you all about it. They poorer classes. | 
Ra ? getall the books and papers which are print- As soon as the sap begins to run in the | . 
4 ed in other countries about such things, and season, a notch is made near the root of | , 
it read them, and grow more learned every the tree, to catch the turpentine. This is ) 
Biz ¢ week. called boxing the tree. Then it is dipped . 
it ¢ Then we have the American Institute, out, generally with a simple gourd, into 
Ag : which has a large room in the Park, where buckets, which are emptied into the barrels 
{8 are always to be seen many curious ma- on the spot. ‘These are ready for market 
# chines and tools, with seeds of useful plants, as soon as they are filled. 
ae | and many other things. Here the Farmers’ Another small portion of the tree is then 
ci » Club meet, to talk about raising different pared off, and the sap again descends freely | 
4G 0 crops, cattle, &c.; and the manufacturers, into these receptacles. Under this opera- | 
he artizans, and scientific men, to talk about 2 tion a pine will usually live for six or 
if ¢ melung iron and other metals, and making ¢ 
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until it is thus deprived of its bark anda 
small portiun of its trunk, to the height of 
ten or fifteen feet. 

One man, it is calculated, will attend to 
7000 boxes in a season, and will collect 
from 100 to 130 barrels of turpentine in a 
year. 

The old trees, when they can yield no 
more turpentine, are cut up into small 
pieces, and then piled in heaps to make tar, 
which is only turpentine heated and smok- 
ed. The whole is then covered carefully 
with dirt, and a smothered fire is kept up 





beneath. As the wood slowly burns out, Never suffer your children to require ser- 
the tar runs from beneath into gutters pre- vices from others which they can perform for 
ared for its reception. , themselves. A sirict observance of this rule 

While: burning, the kiln is carefully bt be of incalculable advantage to them 
watched, day and night. One hundred a rs ge trl of your family 
barrels of Lat. Ae usually made SF. . Ape be regularly washed and combed before wry 
burning. When the kiln is burned out, 5 fast: never permit them to treat you with so 
the charcoal still remains from the wood, ¢ much disrespect as to appear at your table in 
and becomes also an article of use and ) a slovenly condition. It should ever be re- 
value. 2 membered that the highest respect which a 

How wisely are the provisions of Provi- child can pay is due to its parent. This re- 
dence adapted to the good of man! Thuis ¢ §Pect th. be insured by forming correct habits 
pine, growing as it does on the poorest of Br ; niittdaiaas ; 
lands, affords support to thousands of per- When am iehiaed ee suttigtieted Ur déleg.” 

SOUS. , ¢ Never overload either the plates or the , 

How useful is the tree! It produces the ¢ stomachs of your children; give them suffi- 2 
turpentine, and, when worn out for this cient and suitable food. Reeollect “milk is ¢ 
purpose, tar and coal are obtained from it ; for babes, and strong meat for men.” ? 
from the wood are made, also, the barrels Selected. 2 
fo convey the tar and turpentine to market. ae ‘ 
The whole process is carried on in the very The Unicorn Discovered.—A recentnumber »? 
forests where nature has planted this beau- of the “Journal Asiatique (published in ¢ 
: Paris,) states that Mr. Fresnel the profound 
tiful tree. » Ornientalist, now French Consul at Jedda, in 

The road in those regions often runs for Arabia, has published a notice of the existence 
miles through these pine woods; and I of the real Unicorn in the wilds of Hadra- 
know of no sight more singular, than for maut. This strange beast has a single horn 
the eye to rest upon these trees, thus rising attached to its head by a joint, through which 
up on every hand, and naked, and stripped it can elevate or depress its horns at pleasure ; 
for many feet from the ground. —s eee Psalms 92, 10, where 

In their resemblance, the imagination tecen af th a ee being exalted like the 

e Unicorn. 
figures many things. I have often beheld 
them silent and majestic, and thought they ; 
resembled an immense army, drawn out in a ee aman SC —_. 
. , s “laff, 
columns, and at rest. At night, especially iron pagoda in China, 1200 years old. It is 
by clear moonlight, the scene becomes im- graceful and adorned with bas reliefs. 
pressive. ‘There they stand, naked, and 
white, and solemn, like the tomb-stones of Prof. Von Raumer, in a lecture in the Uni- 
some vast grave-yard, impressing the mind versity of Berlin, has exposed the foolish 
with serious and profitable reflections. | fashion of corrupting the German language 
by the introduction of unnecessary foreign 
Gool Sajings and Short Maxims. — English” ind work of the same 
For the Use of Young Mothers. 

Rise so early in the morning that you may A fortune-teller died recently in Paris, leav- 
be able to secure at least half an hour for ing a large property and many letters written 
reading the Scriptures and prayer before your © to her by persons of rank. The letters were 
domestic concerns require your attention. burnt at her request. Superstition is a natu- 
You will find this exercise admirably adapted 5 ral companion of ignorance and vice. 
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to prepare and strengthen you to encounter? 
with a becoming temper and spirit, the trials 
and vexations of the day. 

Accustom your children to make prayers 
and praise to God, the giver and preserver of 
life, the first employment in the morning and 
the last at night. Remember that the duties 
of a mother are untransferrable ; therefore, 
except in eases of unavoidable necessity, 
never suffer the devotional exercise of your 
children to be superintended by another. 

See that your daughters rise early, and that 
they employ themselves about such domestic 
affairs as are suited to their years and ca- 
pacities. 
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Ancient Poetry—on Monastic Life. 


Was it for this the breath of Heaven was blown 
Into the nostrils of this heavenly creature ? 
Was it for this that sacred Three in One 
Conspired to make this quintescence of nature ? 
Did Heavenly Providence intend 
So rare a fabric for so poor an end? 


Was man, the highest masterpiece of nature, 
The curious abstract of the whole creation, 
W hose soul was copied from his great Creator, 
Made to give light, and set tor observation, 
Ordained for this: to spend his light 
In a dark lantern, cloistered up in night? 


Tell me, recluse monastic, can it be 
A disadvantage to thy beams to shine? 
A thousand tapers may gain light from thee: 
Is thy light less or worse for lightning mine ? 
If, wanting bght, | stumble, shall 
Thy darkness not be guilty of my fall? 
* * * * *~ 


Make not thyselfa prisoner, that art free : 
Whzy dost thou turn thy palace to a jail? 
Thou art an eagle; and befits it thee 
To live immured like a cloistered snail ! 
Let toys seek co:ners; things of cost 
Gain worth by view; hid jewels are but lost. 


My God! my light is dark enough at lightest ; 
Increase her flame, and give her strength to shine: 
Tis frail at best; *tis dim enough at brightest ; 
But ’tis her glory to be foiled by thine. 
Let others luik; my light shall be 
Proposed to all men, and by them to Thee. 





A Prayer. 


© God! how high and bright a throne 
[s that thou bidst me seek in prayer! 
Though friends desert and leave me lone, 
{ ever find a refuge there. 


A peaceful refuge : sadness, pain, 
Or present want, or coming gloom, 
Can never in despa‘r enchain, 
While there L find the humblest room— 


Room but to bow with downcast eye, 
And dust enough my face to hide, 

With strength to raise a feeble ery: 
“Unclean! Restore me, purified !”’ 





Receipts from an old Cookery Book. 


Soft Gingerbread.—5 cups of flour, 3 of mo- 
lasses, 1 of sour milk, 1 tea-spoonful of pearl- 
ash, 1 table-spoonful of ginger, and a few 
cloves. 

Hard Gingerbread.—1 |b. of butter, 1 Ib. 
of sugar, 1 pint of milk, 4 eggs, 1 tea-spoon- 
ful of pearlash, and flour enough to make it 
suff. 

Ginger Snaps.—3 l|bs. of flour, 1 lb. of su- 
gar, 1 pint of molasses, 3-4 lb. of butter, 1 
tea-spoonful of pearlash, 1-4 lb. of ginger, 
and a little spice at choice. 

Muffins.—1 \b. of flour, 1 pint of milk, 2 
eggs, | gill of yeast, 2 ounces of butter—beat 
them well—bake them quickly. 

‘Crullers.—2 \bs. of flour, 3-4 lb. of butter, 
8 eggs, leaving out half the whites. 

Sponge Cake.—% |b. of flour, | lb. of sugar, 
10 eggs, some lemon-peel, and the juice of half 
alemon. Boil the yolks and whites of the 
egos separately. 
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LACONICS. 

Ladies of fashion starve their happiness < 

to feed their vanity. 5 


A Christian profession saves many a good 
name in this life, but never a soul in the next. 

Working men—let your sweat-drops wash 
all dishonesty from your gains. 

Of much speaking cometh repentance, but 
in silence is safety. 

On the heels of folly treadeth shame. 

He who hath found a virtuous wife, hath 
a greater treasury than costly pearls. “She > 
openeth her mouth in wisdom, and on her ¢ 
lips is the law of kindness.” ¢ 

The tears of the compassionate are sweeter 
than dew drops, falling from roses upon the 
bosom of the earth. ) 

Industry and economy wil! get rich, while - 
sagacity and intrigue are laying their plans. 

A bankruptey of moral principle is the 
worst bankruptcy that can be imagined. 

Trust him little who praises all, him less 
who censures all, and him least who is indif- 
ferent about all.—WSelected. 





APpPpoINTMENT BY THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE. 
—Ata meeting of the Board of Councillors 
of the Christian Alliance, held in the Metho- 
dist Buildings, No. 200 Mulberry street, New 
York, January 16th, 1845, the Rev. Washing- 
ton Roosevelt was unaninmously appointed 
Financial Secretary of the Society. 

Spencer H. Cone, V. President, Chairman. 
Epwin Hott, Corresponding Secretary. 
THomas 8. Somers, Recording Secretary. 








Onecota, or Red Race of America, 


A series of Pamphlets, by Henry R. Schooleraft, Esq. 
Nos. 1 to 5, (to be continued,) for sale at this office. 
This is an original, valuable, and highly interesting 
work, superior to anything before published. Twenty- 
hive cents eack number, or one dollar for five. 








THE AMERICAN PENNY MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


Is published weekly, at the office of the New York 
Express, No. 112 Broadway, at 3 cents a number, (16 
pages large octavo,) or, to subscribers receiving it by 
mail, and paying in advance, $1 a year. The postage 
is one cent a number for all parts of the State, or within 
100 miles of the city, and one and a half cents for 
greater distances. Persons{ orwarding the money for 
five copies, will receive a sixth gratis. Editors known 
to have published this advertisement, with an editorial 
notice of the work, will be supplied with it for one 
year. By the quantity, $2 ahundred. The work will ) 
form a volume of 832 pages annually. ) 
3 Postmasters are authorized to remit money with- 
out charge. 
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33 NO MONEY IN ADVANCE V-4p 
Except to the Editor or Publishers! 
We particularly request the public to remember that 
mo person 18 authorized to receive money in advance 
or this paper, except the Editor or Publishers. 
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